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"  Rich  men  furnished  with  ability,  hving  peace- 
ably in  their  habitations ; 

"  All  these  were  honored  in  their  generations, 
and  were  the  glory  in  their  times. 

"  There  be  of  them  that  have  left  a  name  behind 
them,  that  their  praises  might  be  reported." 

— Ecclesiasticus,  xliv:  6, 


He  who  speaks  honestly  and  fearlessly  what  he 
knows  and  what  he  believes  will  secure  the  good  will 
and  respect,  however  he  may  fail  to  win  the  assent, 
of  his  fellowmen. — Huxley. 
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Mr.  President,  Faculty  and  Students,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  trust  the  time  will  never  come  when  any  patriotic 
citizen  of  these  United  States,  called  to  make  a  public  address, 
anywhere,  on  this  anniversary,  shall  be  unmindful  of  "  the 
day  we  celebrate,"  or  inconsiderate  of  the  way  in  which  it 
is  observed. 

Although  more  than  a  hundred  years  have  passed  since 
George  Washington  died,  none  has  been  so  bold  as  to  chal- 
lenge his  right  to  be  remembered  and  recalled  as  the 
"  Father  of  his  Country."  Even  in  an  impatient  era  of 
impetuous  statesmanship,  none  has  yet  arisen  so  brash  as  to 
deny  that  as  a  soldier  he  was  "  first  in  war,"  as  a  statesman 
be  was  "first  in  peace,"  and  as  a  citizen  he  was  "first  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen." 

He  stood  so  high  among  his  contemporaries  and  he  has 
lasted  so  well  among  his  successors  that  no  occasion  should 
be  lost  to  point  any  moral  and  to  impress  any  lesson  that 
fairly  may  be  gleaned  from  his  life  and  his  character. 
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He  was  a  gentleman  by  inheritance,  by  environment 
and  in  his  own  personality  ;  and  he  never  sank  nor  forgot 
the  dignity  of  his  social  position.  He  inherited  estate,  he 
acquired  more  by  marriage,  he  accumulated  some  by  fore- 
sight, he  increased  it  by  speculation  and  by  industry,  and 
it  was  greatly  enlarged  by  the  adventitious  rise  of  values. 
He  died  the  richest  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
never  ashamed  of  it,  and  none  of  his  eulogists  has  felt  called 
upon  to  apologize  for  it. 

He  foresaw  that,  by  the  operation  of  natural  laws  and 
in  the  practical  unfolding  and  application  of  unerring  eco- 
nomic principles,  this  country  and  its  people  must  surely 
become  rich.  On  April  22,  1793,  writing  to  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  after  expressing  the  sincere  wish  of  United  America 
to  be  kept  free  from  the  political  intrigues  of  foreign  na- 
tions, and  "to  exchange  commodities  and  live  in  peace  and 
amity  with  all  inhabitants  of  the  earth,"  he  said  :  "Under 
such  a  system,  if  we  are  allowed  to  pursue  it,  the  agricul- 
ture and  mechanical  arts,  the  wealth  and  population,  of 
these  State  will  increase  with  such  a  degree  of  rapidity  as  to 
baffle  all  calculation,  and  must  surpass  any  idea  your  Lord- 
ship can  hitherto  have  entertained." 

He  was  a  true  prophet,  as  well  as  a  statesman  and 
patriot.  Because  he  was  so  transcendent  a  publicist  and 
citizen,  I  propose  to  take  advantage  of  this,  his  birthday,  to 
inquire  whether  it  be  true  that  wealth,  individual  or 
national — its  acquisition  and  possession,  its  exercise  and 
transmission — lack  moral  quality  and  are  at  variance  with 
pati-iotic  purpose. 

Nor  shall  I  risk  any  misconception  of  the  fitness  of 
place  to  propound  this  inquiry.  This  institution  was 
founded  and  endowed  by  one  rich  man,  and  it  this  day  re- 
joices in  the  beneficence  of  another.  It  is  located  in  a  region 
where  natural  resources  and  human  energy  have  combined 
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to  develop  great  wealth  of  field  and  factory,  mine  and  mill. 
Though  I  speak  solely  on  my  own  individual  responsibility, 
it  seems  both  fit  and  fair  that  from  this  University  and  from 
this  throbbing  centre  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania's  manifold 
life  should  go  out  a  voice  of  protest  against  a  prevailing 
popular  delusion.  If  our  institutions  of  the  higher  learning, 
be  their  trend  classic  or  scientific,  cannot  be  trusted  to  declare 
or  at  least  to  tolerate  the  truth,  for  its  own  sake,  and  at  all 
times,  then  is  all  hope  gone.  Claiming  then  no  warrant 
except  your  invitation,  and  craving  no  courtesy  except  your 
patient  hearing,  let  me  briefly  discuss  the  moral  quality  of 
wealth. 

By  this  I  mean  the  inherent  tendency  in  mankind  and 
throughout  all  nature  to  acquire,  increase,  exercise,  retain 
and  transmit  material  possessions.  I  believe  this  is  sanc- 
tioned by  the  laws  of  God  and  the  better  experience  of  man ; 
that  the  tendency  to  despise  and  condemn  it,  and  to  pro- 
mulgate the  doctrine  of  communism,  and  to  attack  the  rights 
of  property,  is  as  destructive  of  the  interests  of  organized 
society  as  it  is  repugnant  to  every  decent  system  of  ethics  or 
religion. 

In  all  fairness,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  this 
reprobated  tendency  is  not  only  the  echo  of  a  considerable 
amount  of  religious  teaching,  but  a  fair  reflex  of  widely 
prevailing  popular  opinion  and  intense  political  efl'ort.  If, 
on  the  one  hand,  there  has  never  been  an  age  of  such  colossal 
fortunes  as  the  present,  there  certainly  never  has  been  a  time 
when  attacks  upon  property,  wealth  and  contract  were  so 
venomous,  so  vicious  and  so  popular. 

Many  mean  things  are  said  of  money,  and  nothing  is 
so  easy  as  to  excite  assault  upon  those  who  possess  it.  First 
comes  the  preacher,  wailing  that  we  should  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  for  it  is  easier  for  a  camel  to  go  through  the 
narrow  door  than  for  a  rich  man  to  enter  the  Kingdom  of 
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Heaven.  Then  the  poet  and  lover  breezily  singing  that 
even  in  the  wilderness  "  a  Loaf,  a  Jug  and  Thou,"  are  quite 
enough  ;  the  philosopher  with  his  lantern,  finding  no  man 
honest  whose  house  is  bigger  than  his  tub  ;  the  communist 
declaring  all  wealth  is  robbery  and  all  property  spoliation, 
and  the  political  demagogue  proclaiming  that  the  irrepressi- 
ble issue  between  democracy  and  plutocracy  is  at  last  on, 
and  all  men  must  now  choose  either  to  range  themselves 
with  the  vicious  "classes,"  or  take  sides  with  the  virtuous 
"  masses." 

A  few  years  ago  the  very  learned,  eloquent  and  popular 
bishop  of  a  leading  Protestant  denomination  whose  diocese 
holds  very  many  millionaires,  speaking  in  a  large  city  of 
New  England,  inveighed  with  much  vehemence  and  bitter- 
ness against  riches  and  certain  tendencies  of  modern  society 
which  he  saw  fit  to  ascribe  to  the  accumulations  of  wealth, 
now  becoming  so  familiar.  Besides  many  other,  as  sweep- 
ing and  startling  things,  he  said  :  "  Divorce,  crime  and  cor- 
ruption in  all  our  cities  have  one  root — the  lust  of  money." 
Later,  a  most  accomplished  and  influential  editor, 
speaking  to  a  large  popular  audience  and  to  a  numerous 
class  of  graduates  in  Philadelphia,  said  :  "  It  is  undoubtedly 
true  that  the  possession  of  money  will  harden  and  corrupt 
ten  times  to  the  one  time  it  elevates  and  cultivates." 

Still  more  recently  His  Grace,  an  eminent  Roman 
Catholic  archbishop  publicly  expressed  his  poignant  distress 
over  the  awful  disparity  of  social  conditions,  in  this  country 
in  particular,  and  over  the  corrupting  and  corroding  influ- 
ence of  wealth  in  the  world  at  large.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  land  and  age  in  which  we  live — poetry,  fiction  and 
the  drama — seem  to  be  largely  enlisted  in  the  same  cause  ; 
while  political  crusaders  jostle  each  other  to  march  in  the 
front  file  under  two  foremost  popular  leaders  of  party  thought 
— of  pretended  divergent  faith,  but  with  concordant  tend- 
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encies — whose  banners  are  blazoned  with  hostility  to  every 
form  of  what  they  call  "predatory  wealth." 

Against  much  of  this  intemperance  of  opinion  and  in- 
accuracy of  statement  may  we  not,  with  profit,  occasionally 
take  pause  and  interpose  the  individual  and  the  national 
experience  of  ages,  the  teaching  of  every  safe  political 
economy,  the  warning  of  history,  the  instinct  of  reason,  the 
voice  of  divine  revelation?  There  may  be  bad  men  who  have 
made  money  and  kept  it — and  surely  good  men  who  have 
not  had  it — even  some  who  did  not  want  it — at  least  "  not 
enough  to  hurt" — but,  as  a  general  proposition,  it  can  be 
maintained  that  wealth  is  an  honor  to  man  and  a  blessing 
of  God,  while  poverty  is  often  a  blunder  and  sometimes  a 
crime. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that,  long  before  Bishop  Potter's 
utterances,  it  had  been  declared  by  St.  Paul  in  a  memorable 
communication  to  his  "  own  son  in  the  faith "  that  "  the 
love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil "  ;  but  I  recall  like- 
wise that  before  the  epistle  came  to  a  close  its  author  ad- 
mitted that  "the  living  God"  "giveth  us  richly  all  things 
to  enjoy,  that  they  do  good,  that  they  be  rich  in  good  works, 
ready  to  distribute,  willing  to  communicate." 

Nor  be  it  forgotten  that  a  greater  than  St.  Paul,  even 
greater  than  Archbishop  Spaulding,  taught  humanity,  whom 
He  came  to  redeem,  the  lesson  of  thrift  and  wealth  and  their 
blessing.  He  promised  rewards  for  the  faithful  steward  who 
employed  his  talents  in  gainful  pursuits.  He  spake  the 
memorable  words:  "Unto  everyone  that  hath  shall  be 
given,  and  he  shall  have  abundance  ;  but  from  him  that 
hath  not  shall  be  taken  away,  even  that  which  he  hath." 

Prof  Simon  Newcomb  defines  wealth,  in  its  widest 
sense,  as  "all  those  things  which  men  gainhj  labor  and 
employ  to  gratify  their  desires."  Whether  little  or  much 
acquired  or  inherited,  it  is  that  which  some  one  has  saved 
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out  of  earnings  in  excess  of  expenditures — by  the  toil  ofj 
his  hands,  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  by  the  exercise  qf 
inventive  genius  or  intellectual  ability,  native  or  acquired; 
All  wealth  is  the  outcome  of  skill  and  labor  laid  to  land; 
The  earth  and  sea,  the  sky  and  sun,  the  wind  and  tide, 
gravity  and  electrical  energy  are  man's  capital ;  his  brain 
and  arm  are  the  machinery  which  he  applies  to  the  raw 
material,  thus  freely  furnished  to  all.  The  resultant  is  his 
product,  and  what  remains  permanently  to  him  after  life  is 
sustained — after  his  nakedness  is  clothed,  his  hunger  is  sat- 
isfied, and  his  feet  are  warmed — is  his  wealth.  In  his  savage 
state  he  need  only  go  to  the  ant — a  "  people  not  strong,  yet 
they  prepare  their  meat  in  the  summer" — to  the  beaver  or 
the  bee,  to  learn  from  the  most  perfect  animal  economy  and 
organization,  that  to  him  who,  out  of  to-day's  product,  stores 
wealth  for  the  morrow,  there  will  be  in  the  future  comfort 
and  leisure.  The  plant  taught  him  that  wealth  bred  income 
and  capital  profit,  as  the  tree  yielded  fruit  or  the  shrub  its 
flower.  "  Increase  and  multiply  "  was  the  primal  law  of 
God  ;  the  old  earth  with  its  teeming  millions,  its  wealth  of 
soil  and  stores  of  mineral,  the  gracious  sky  which  has  scat- 
tered rain,  the  winds  which  have  driven  man's  sail,  the  flood 
that  has  turned  his  wheel,  the  sea  which  has  borne  countless 
fleets  on  the  highways  of  commerce,  all  "stand  steadfast," 
richer,  each  of  them,  for  the  treasures  it  has  yielded  and  the 
energies  it  has  exerted.  No  force  of  nature  is  spent ;  no 
atom  is  obliterated  ;  matter  is  indestructible  ;  the  falling  oak 
scatters  a  thousand  acorns ;  even  the  dead  shall  live  again. 

What  makes  for  wealth,  and  what  for  the  lack  of  it  ? 

The  shapeless  lump  of  dull  ore  or  molten  iron  is  poverty; 
the  brain  and  arm  of  the  artisan  fashion  it  into  a  device  of 
use  and  beauty  and  it  becomes  wealth.  The  block  of  stone 
is  poverty  ;  the  genius  of  the  sculptor  sees  lurking  in  it  his 
ideal  and  cuts  away  the  surroundings ;  and  the  immortal 
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breathing  statue,  which  has  endured  for  a  thousand  years 
and  shall  live  ten  thousand  more,  is  wealth.  The  timbers 
and  plaster  and  stone  and  brick,  that  otherwise  might  be 
"cast  as  rubbish  to  the  void"  are  caught  in  the  hand  of 
such  an  one  as  "  groined  the  aisles  of  ancient  Rome,"  and 
suddenly  there  arise  from  the  formless  mass  the  "cloud 
capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces,  the  solemn  temples;" 
and  they  are  wealth.  Here  are  pencils  and  brushes,  there  a 
canvas,  and  yonder  a  confusion  of  claj'^s  and  colors.  This  is 
poverty.  To  the  soul  of  the  artist  comes  the  vision  of  the 
Holy  Mother  and  the  Christ  Child,  and  ere  it  passes  the 
canvas  glows  with  the  glory  of  the  Sistine  Madonna — to 
make  way  for  it  thrones  are  set  aside  and  the  treasure 
houses  of  kings  could  not  ransom  it.  That  is  wealth. 
There  is  an  old  tree  on  the  side  of  a  Swiss  mountain,  weather 
beaten  and  storm  tossed  ;  it  is  poverty.  The  Heaven-kindled 
genius  of  the  master  hears  music  far  under  its  bark  and  deep 
in  its  heart ;  he  carves  from  its  side  the  body  of  a  Cremona 
or  a  Stradivarius  that  pours  out  notes  like  those  of  the  quir- 
ing cherubim.    That  is  wealth. 

Though  at  times  the  waste  of  war  overspreads  and  the 
hoofs  of  the  vandal  trample  down  the  achievements  of  civil- 
ization, the  law  of  advancement  is  the  law  of  God.  "  I 
know  that  through  the  ages  an  increasing  purpose  runs." 
The  world's  wealth  grows  and  grows  with  each  sigh  of  the 
wind,  with  each  lap  of  the  ocean's  wave,  with  every  burst 
of  bud  and  bloom,  with  every  beam  that  is  shot  from  the 
sun,  and  with  every  ray  that  flashes  from  "  the  patient  stars  " 
as  they  "  climb  each  night  the  midnight  sky." 

Labor  is  God's  appointment ;  it  is  man's  obligation  ; 
the  material  and  forces  of  nature  are  his  inheritance. 
Therefore,  all  wealth,  or  capital,  or  riches,  as  you  please  to 
style  what  one  saves  out  of  what  he  makes,  above  what  he 
eats,  is  of  divine  origin. 
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Prima  facie  he  gets  it  who  deserves  it,  and  he  who 
misses  it  fails  by  his  own  fault. 

Howbeit,  then,  we  find  on  every  side  wealth  decried 
and  its  possessors  despised  ?  The  fault,  I  admit,  is  in  a 
considerable  degree  with  those  who  have  it  and  misuse  it ; 
but,  in  far  larger  measure,  it  is  with  those  who,  lacking 
wealth,  are,  some,  inspired  by  mean  motives  and,  others, 
misled  by  false  teachings. 

It  can  hardly  be  disputed  that  the  elements  which 
make  for  success  in  the  effort  to  accumulate  wealth  are  in- 
dustry, intelligence,  honesty,  perseverance,  sobriety,  sym- 
pathy  and  thrift.  Those  that  make  for  failure  and  for 
poverty  are  stupidity,  laziness,  dishonesty,  faint-heartedness, 
slovenliness,  dissoluteness,  selfishness  and  prodigality. 

It  must  be  conceded  that,  given  a  man  intelligent,  in- 
dustrious, honest,  persistent,  sober,  sympathetic  and  thrifty 
— he  accumulates  wealth.  Given  a  man  stupid,  lazy,  dis- 
honest, faint-hearted,  slovenly,  dissolute,  selfish  and  prodi- 
gal, and — whatever  his  inheritance — he  sinks  into  poverty. 
Without  some  of  the  first  named  qualities  the  acquisition  of 
wealth  is  almost  impossible.  With  them  all,  it  is  certain. 
Let  any  contrast  the  character  and  processes  by  which  one 
inheriting  wealth  loses  it,  with  the  character  and  processes 
of  him  who  born  to  poverty  acquires  wealth,  and  ten  to  one 
the  honor  goes  to  him  who  gains  riches. 

In  some  quarters,  there  has  been  recognition  that  the 
acquisition  of  wealth  raises  no  presumption  it  was  ill-gotten. 
Mr.  Hillis,  who  has  succeeded  to  the  pulpit,  if  not  to  the 
genius,  of  Mr.  Beecher,  fairly  and  forcefully  says :  "  The 
law  of  sacrifice  is  also  industrial  law.  Great  is  the  power  of 
.  wealth.  It  buys  comfort,  it  purchases  travel,  it  secures  in- 
struments of  culture  for  reason  and  taste,  it  is  almoner  of 
bounty  for  sympathy  and  kindness.  Flowing  through 
'  man's  life,  it  seems  like  unto  some  Nile  flowing  through 
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Egypt  with  soft,  irrigating  flow,  bearing  man  s  burdens  upon 
its  currents,  giving  food  to  bird  and  beast.  But  the  story  of 
eacli  Peter  Cooper,  each  Peabody,  each  Amos  Lawrence,  is 
the  story  of  the  ease  of  life  lost  to-day  that  the  strength  of 
life  may  be  saved  to-morrow." 

This  and  much  more  are  in  sharp,  but  wholesome  con- 
ti-ast  with  the  preaching  to  which  I  liave  referred.  Like 
most  of  those,  who  reason  superficially  from  effect  to  cause 
and  confound  post  hoc  with  propter  hoc,  the  assailants  of  our 
social  conditions  argue  because  some  rich  men  and  per- 
haps more  rich  women  are  vulgar,  others  wasteful,  and  still 
others  wicked,  they  are  thus  because  of  their  wealth,  and  not 
in  spite  of  it.  By  the  same  token  wealth  of  intellect  and  of 
genius  is  the  prolific  root  of  evil.  Carlyle  made  his  wife's  life 
miserable,  hence  it  might  be  contended  all  geniuses  should 
be  celibates.  Byron  was  profligate,  hence  every  poet  is  a 
Don  Juan  ;  Burns  was  a  tipster,  therefore  no  man  can  sing 
the  songs  or  right  the  wrongs  of  the  people  except  he  carouse 
with  Tarn  O'Shanter.  Poe  was  followed  by  a  demon  of 
"unmerciful  disaster,''  therefore  the  raven's  black  v;ing 
must  shadow  the  chamVjer  of  every  genius.  Some  of  the 
poor  are  honest,  therefore,  'tis  only  honest  to  be  poor;  labor 
suffers  sometimes,  therefore  it  has  the  right  at  all  times  to 
take  capital  by  the  throat  and  make  it  stand  and  deliver  ! 

It  is  reiterated,  with  such  axiomatic  confidence  that  a 
large  majority  of  public  men  and  popular  journals  fear  to 
dis})ute  it,  that  "greed  of  gain  is  the  dominant  note  of  our 
day,  and  of  our  nation  ;"  that  the  possession  of  wealth,  in 
itself,  tends  to  a  vulgar  display  of  luxuriou,sness  and  pro. 
fligacy;  as  disgraceful  to  the  rich  as  they  are  demoralizing  to 
the  poor  from  example,  and  a  loss  to  the  world  because  of 
the  waste  ;  that  wealth  destroys  free  democratic  government, 
bribes  electors  and  legislators,  and  places  the  poor  citizen 
hopelessl}'  at  the  mercy  of  the  rich  before  the  law  and  within 
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the  State ;  that  it  dishonors  marriage  by  erecting  a  social 
slave  market ;  that  it  degrades  art,  literature,  science  and 
religion  by  making  them  all  subservient  to  the  power  of 
money  ;  that  it  widens  the  breach  between  rich  and  poor  ; 
arrays  the  masses  against  the  classes ;  that  the  rich  are  get- 
ting richer,  the  poor  poorer,  and  that  it  has  put  the  dollar 
above  the  man.  Finally,  and  most  portentouslj',  it  is  urged, 
the  Commonwealth  has  created,  fostered  and  protects  great 
industrial  and  commercial  combinations  of  wealth,  monopo- 
lies and  trusts,  which  destroy  individuality  and  independ- 
ence, paralyze  labor  with  uncertainty  as  to  its  fate  and  its 
future,  and  so  threaten  the  security  and  stability  of  the  State; 
that  the  system  of  the  Fathers  must  be  wholly  subverted  ; 
existing  constitutional  notions  must  be  abandoned ;  the  rights 
of  States  must  be  overthrown  because  the  duties  of  States  are 
neglected,  and  the  judicial  and  legislative  branches  of  the 
government  must  be  subordinated  to  the  executive,  whenever 
the  executive  mind  determines  that  the  judiciary  is  too  slow 
or  the  legislature  not  fast  enough  ! 


In  a  paper  which  must  not  be  allowed  to  outlast 
your  patience,  or  even  to  overtax  your  indulgence,  one  can 
scarcely  hope  to  touch  upon  all  these  propositions  in  detail. 
I  could  not  be  content,  however,  with  less  than  an  emphatic 
denial  of  the  truth  and  soundness  of  each  of  them.  Every 
one  of  them  is  unsupported  by  logic  of  reasoning,  and  all 
are  unfounded  in  fact.  That  they  are  popularly  indulged 
and  taken  as  a  matter  of  course,  is  only  another  illustration 
that  what  is  called  "the  voice  of  the  people"  is  falsetto — 
the  leaders  of  what  is  miscalled  "  public  opinion  "  are,  too 
often,  ignoramuses  or  fanatics — sometimes  a  dangerous  mix- 
ture of  both.  Nineteen  hundred  years  ago  there  was  a 
popular  election  in  old  Jerusalem,  and  "  Barabbas  was  cho- 
sen." But  it  is  as  true  now  as  it  was  then  that  "  one  with 
God  is  a  majority." 
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Greed  of  gain  is  not  the  dominant  note  of  the  day. 
It  is  an  age  of  business,  of  physical  and  material  develop- 
ments, of  industrial  energy  and  organization,  of  mechanical 
achievement  and  scientific  discovery.  But  it  is  not  fair 
to  say,  and  it  is  not  true,  that  these  are  inconsistent  with 
ethical  advancement  and  aesthetic  development,  any  more 
than  a  sane  mind  is  out  of  place  in  a  sound  body.  God 
gave  us  a  material  universe  ;  He  gemmed  the  world  with 
flowers,  to  vex  the  lens  of  the  botanist ;  He  set  the  sky  with 
stars  as  targets  for  the  artillery  of  the  astronomer ;  He  dug- 
wells  of  oil  and  pools  of  salt;  He  traced  veins  of  coal  and 
iron  and  hid  secrets  of  gold  and  precious  stones  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  and  laid  pearls  in  the  caverns  of  the 
sea,  so  that  the  resistless  energy  and  conquering  persistence 
of  man  might  explore  their  hiding  places,  solve  their  secrets 
and  wear  their  trophies.  The  acquisition  of  wealth,  wrested 
by  genius  and  by  toil  from  nature,  has  been  the  common 
experience  of  every  age.  The  protection  of  property  has 
been  the  aspiration  of  every  abiding  nation.  Nor  has  there 
ever  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  civilization  when  the 
spirit  of  commerce,  of  business,  of  trade,  the  organization  of 
industry  and  the  employment  of  labor,  prompted  by  the 
hope  of  gain  and  the  desire  to  accumulate  wealth,  have  not 
tended  to  promote  the  higher  life  of  man.  Instead  of 
deadening  his  spiritual  and  intellectual  faculties,  they  ac- 
centuate and  stimulate  them. 

The  downfall  of  nations  has  not  been  wrought  by  the 
accumulation  and  protection  of  wealth.  In  his  philosophic 
treatment  of  the  "  Unseen  Foundations  of  Society"  the  Duke 
of  Argyl  points  out  that  every  one  of  the  great  monarchies 
of  the  ancient  world  which  left  nothing  behind  them  but 
desolation,  tended  to  make  possession  insecure  in  the  hands 
both  of  individual  societies  and  of  individual  men. 
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As  Mr.  Dodd,  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  formerly  of  our 
own  Commonwealth,  has  said  :  "  In  all  ages  and  countries 
commercial  centres  have  been  the  centres  of  culture,  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  Carthage,  Corinth, 
Athens,  Alexandria,  Palmyra,  Rome.  During  the  dark  ages 
civilization  was  preserved  by  the  commercial  Arabs,  and  had 
its  seat  in  their  beautiful  cities  in  Arabia,  Africa  and  Spain, 
and  after  the  dark  ages  it  was  restored  to  the  West  through 
commerce.  The  Venetians,  the  Geneoese,  the  Florentines,  and 
after  them  the  Portuguese  and  the  Netherlanders  began  to 
learn  the  powers  of  association  and  of  aggregation  of  capi- 
tal. They  established  banks ;  they  formed  great  combina- 
tions for  trading  purposes,  such  as  in  modern  days  would 
be  called  trusts  ;  they  sought  for  treasures  in  distant  lands  ; 
they  covered  all  known  seas  with  their  commerce.  Trace 
the  paths  of  this  trade  from  the  direction  of  the  rising  to  the 
setting  sun,  through  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  the  free  cities 
of  the  Rhine  and  the  Netherlands,  and  you  trace  the  direct 
and  almost  contemporaneous  path  of  knowledge,  enlighten- 
ment, arts,  culture,  comfort,  and  all  that  makes  civilization." 

He  who  asserts  that  our  age  or  particular  nation,  dis- 
tinguished in  pre-eminent  degree  by  trade  and  commerce, 
production  and  distribution,  acquisition  and  diffusion,  there- 
fore misses  or  fetters  or  suppresses  the  higher  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life,  must  prove  it.  Commensurate  with  an  in- 
crease of  wealth  the  spread  of  the  spirit  of  gain,  the  diffusion 
of  property  and  the  growth  in  its  value,  there  are  perceptible 
in  the  life  of  the  world  to-day,  and  in  the  experience  of  this 
American  people,  not  only  a  vast  enlargement  of  creature 
comforts  but  a  deeper  spiritual  life  and  broader  intellectual 
horizon,  a  profounder  human  sympathy,  keener  apprecia- 
tion and  more  liberal  patronage  of  the  fine  arts.  While  our 
wealth  has  been  gathering.  Religion  has  increased  its  wor- 
shippers ;  Education  has  leaped  forward  with  bounds,  and 
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Science  has  sped  on  lightning  wing  alike  "the  truth  to  know," 
and  to  tell  it  to  all  mankind.  All  these  blessings  have  not 
only  accompanied  wealth,  but  they  have  been  largely  owing 
to  it,  as  a  direct,  immediate  result,  that  would  never  have 
been  achieved  without  it.  There  was  a  day  when  the  acqui- 
sition or  possession  of  wealth  presumed  mere  brute  power, 
some  popular  misconception  of  the  rights  of  the  few  as  against 
the  many,  the  dominance  of  the  tyrant  over  his  slaves,  the 
subjection  of  the  people  to  imperialism  or  the  perpetuation 
of  hereditary  claims.  There  is,  of  course,  some  trace  of  this 
yet  in  England,  where,  after  nearly  a  thousand  years  of 
history,  the  richest  peer  in  the  realm  holds  estates  granted 
to  his  ancestor  by  William  the  Conqueror.  But  here,  where 
opportunity  for  wealth  is  the  freest  in  all  the  world,  and 
where  men  who  began  life  at  "  a  dollar  a  day  "  now  have 
fortunes  and  command  incomes  that  make  the  Rothschilds 
poor  folks  by  comparison,  the  possession  of  vast  wealth 
raises  no  presumption  except  that  of  worth  and  work  on  the 
part  of  its  possessor  or  his  ancestor. 

The  nearest  approach  to  a  consensus  of  opinion  I  have 
yet  seen  is  practically  unanimous  that  the  greatest  intellect- 
ual achievement  of  the  century  lately  closed  was  Darwin's 
"  Origin  of  Species  ";  the  most  important  revolution  in  man's 
physical  welfare  in  the  same  period  was  wrought  by  the 
invention  of  the  Bessemer  steel  process,  which  it  is  estimated, 
added  one-fifth  to  the  wealth  of  the  world.  He  would  be  a 
bold  bishop,  even,  who  would  declare  these  events  had  tended 
to  lead  man  away  from  truth  and  God.  The  resolute  and 
successful  search  for  scientific  truth  which  was  the  character- 
istic of  the  last  centurj^  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  enor- 
mous increase  it  shows  in  the  world's  wealth.  This  is  in 
strict  accordance  with  Divine  law.  The  admission  of  it 
clearly  runs  through  the  most  popular  poem  of  the  last 
great  poet  of  the  century,  who  has  been  especially  recog- 
nized as  the  exponent  of  "  the  Man  with  the  Hoe 
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"  Men  trace  the  spacious  orbits  of  the  Law, 
And  find  it  is  their  shelter  and  their  friend  ; 

For  there,  behind  its  mystery  and  awe, 
God's  sure  hand  presses  to  a  blessed  end. 

'■'(^  ^  ^  ^ 

"  He  walks  abroad  upon  the  Zodiac, 

To  weigh  the  worlds  in  balances,  to  fuse 

Suns  in  his  crucible,  and  carry  back, 

The  spheral  music  and  the  cosmic  news." 

If  wealth,  then,  is  the  result  of  either  divinely  ordained 
labor  of  divinely  endowed  genius,  applied  to  divinely  be- 
stowed natural  elements,  how  shall  the  Christian  scholar 
assert,  with  any  sort  of  confidence,  that  its  acquisition  or 
possession  is  in  itself  an  evil  ?  And  if  all  that  makes  life 
worth  living  here,  and  so  much  that  helps  the  hereafter,  is 
or  can  be  promoted  by  wealth,  with  what  reckless  affront- 
ery  is  it  declared  to  be  the  sign  of  shame  or  the  source  of 
sin? 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  the  possession  and  abuse  of 
wealth  are  often  accompanied  with  vulgar  display,  with 
what  we  (of  course)  misscall  "  eff'eminacy,"  and  with  a  prof- 
ligacy more  dangerous  and  destructive  by  example  than  for 
any  immediate  individual  effect.  But  in  the  first  place 
those  symptoms  of  social  disorder  are  rather  despite  wealth 
than  because  of  it ;  secondly,  they  are,  as  a  rule,  overstated 
and  exaggerated  ;  and,  third,  they  are  often  misapprehended 
as  being  signs  of  degeneracy,  when,  in  fact,  they  are  a  boon 
from  wealth  and  capital  to  poverty  and  labor,  and  actually 
promote  the  general  welfare  by  elevating  the  ideals  of  social 
life. 

Vulgarity  is  not  confined  to  the  rich.  It  is  quite  as 
common  among  the  poor  and  needy.  Now  and  then,  per- 
haps, sudden   elevation   in  fortune  changes  the  milder 
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milliners  of  modest  and  refined  poverty  to  rudeness,  but 
rarely.  Sadden  descent  from  affluence  to  squaller  is  quite 
as  apt  at  times  to  corrupt  the  manners  of  the  well-born. 
Let  any  one  look  about  his  or  her  own  experience,  and  it 
will  be  admitted  that  long-continued  possession  of  wealth 
in  families  tends  to  produce  grace  and  refinement  in  man- 
ner, rectitude  of  conduct  and  all  the  things  we  are  pleased 
to  comprehend  under  "  the  fine  old  names"  of  "gentlemeii" 
and  "  lady."  Rise  in  fortune  nearly  always  promotes  these  ; 
grinding  poverty  fastened  upon  a  race  roughens  and  hard- 
ens and  yet  weakens  it. 

We  must  always  remember,  too,  that  riches  in  them- 
selves make  their  possessors  conspicuous.  Like  "  the  fierce 
light  that  beats  about  a  throne,"  modern  newspaper  enter- 
prise throws  every  rich  man,  woman — and  infant  in  arms 
— into  a  calcium  glare  ;  the  vulgarity  that  would  pass  un- 
noticed in  the  tenement  or  back  alley  is  paraded  on  the 
boulevard  to  thousands  of  spectators.  It  exists,  "  all  the 
same,"  in  both  quarters.  The  slang  of  the  heiress  is  at 
once  a  matter  of  notoriety,  while  the  billingsgate  of  a  hun- 
dred fish-women  excites  neither  surprise  nor  comment. 
The  drunken  artist,  the  profane  lawyer,  the  defaulting  Sun- 
day School  superintendent,  the  licentious  millionaire  are 
pilloried  in  public  gaze  ;  but  who  shall  say  that  crimes 
against  provert}^  or  purity  are  dissociated  from  poverty  or 
are  unknown  to  what  is  called  "  the  lower  class  ?  "  The  rich 
are  not  more  prone  to  make  vain  display  than  the  poor.  In 
most  cases  where  the  new  rich  make  painful  exposure  of 
their  vulgarity,  it  is  the  survival  of  their  poverty  rather  than 
the  result  of  their  new  estate.  Note  the  bearings  of  the  two 
classes  to  equals,  superiors  or  subordinates ;  their  relative 
expenditures  for  food,  drink  or  apparel ;  their  reverence  for 
the  sacred  things  of  life  or  of  eternity — there  is  nothing, 
essential  or  actual,  in  the  different  conditions  of  life  alone, 
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which  makes  it  safe  to  predicate  modesty,  purity  or  honesty 
of  the  poor  rather  than  of  the  rich. 

For  example,  it  is  common  to  read,  in  very  respectable 
newspapers,  aspersions  on  rich  people  who  pay  trifling  re- 
wards to  some  poor  man  who  finds  a  lost  pocketbook.  In 
truth  the  rich  man  who  loses  his  pocketbook  is  entitled  to 
its  return  without  paying  reward  or  diminution  of  its  con- 
tents ;  and  the  poor  man  finding  it  who  holds  it  for  an 
increase  of  the  reward  is  a  thief  in  his  heart  and  before  God. 

Moreover,  luxuries  are  not  necessarily  "  wasted  wealth." 
Elegance  of  entertainment,  on  the  whole,  elevates  our  social 
system,  and,  by  reason  of  it,  the  laborer's  cottage  is  made 
brighter,  his  bed  easier,  his  board  cleaner,  his  fare  more 
wholesome,  and  his  raiment  softer. 

In  the  immediate  and  calculable  result  I  need  not  point 
out  that  nothing  which  contributes  to  the  luxury  of  the  rich 
is  furnished  to  them  except  by  the  employment  and  recom- 
pense of  the  poor.  The  food  that  costs,  the  wine  that  is 
precious,  the  rare  furs  and  rich  silks,  the  soft  raiment  and 
jewels,  even  the  flowers  that  fade  and  the  music  that  dies 
away — all  represent  the  reward  of  labor  and  the  distribution 
of  wealth.  In  a  purely  practical  sense  much  that  passes  for 
extravagance  and  luxury  of  the  rich  is  a  positive  blessing  to 
the  poor,  because  it  distributes,  with  lavish  hand  and  yet 
not  as  alms,  the  property  of  one  class  among  the  others, 
promoting  benevolence  and  charity  among  those  who  give 
and  preserving  the  self-respect  of  those  who  get. 

Have  you  not  noticed,  too,  that  the  severest  critics  of 
this  tendency  to  luxury  on  the  part  of  those  who  can  afford 
it,  often  belong  to  one  of  three  classes,  (1)  criminals,  who 
would  rob  the  rich  at  any  chance  that  offers  protection  from 
punishment,  (2)  the  envious,  who  carp  at  customs  which  they 
lose  no  chance  to  ape  in  their  own  small  way,  and  (3)  the 
vulgar  and  ribald,  who,  from  a  sense  of  their  own  degrada- 
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tion,  are  constantly  a  war  with  all  decency  and  order. 
Honest  poverty  and  intellectual  independence  merely  laugh 
at  the  most  pretensions  of  these  social  displays.  Since  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  pungently  declared  America  had  "only 
two  social  ideas — the  man  on  horseback  and  the  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves" — some  change  has  come  across  our  national 
life.  The  man  on  horseback  has  got  off.  The  man  in  his 
shirt  sleeves  has  put  on  his  coat. 

But  apart  from  this  immediate  and  easily  calculable 
result  of  the  indulgence  of  luxurious  tastes  by  the  rich,  in 
elevating  the  condition  of  the  poor,  as  Mr.  George  Gun  ton 
in  a  very  valuable  and  forcible  essay  on  this  subject, 
says:  "Anything  that  adds  a  new  thought  on  a  new  en- 
joyment or  refinement  to  human  life  is  positive  gain, 
and  not  a  waste.  There  is  no  greater  mistake  than  for  those 
who  call  themselves  '  the  working  classes '  to  set  themselves 
against  the  social  innovations  at  the  top  of  society,  because 
there  is  not  a  single  thing  that  is  introcuced  there  that  does 
not  percolate  down." 

There  is  nothing  more  pathetic — it  would  be  comic  were 
it  not  often  so  tragic — than  the  imitation  by  the  poor  of  the 
social  customs  of  the  rich.  The  realization  of  Miss  Sarah  on 
i\[adison  Avenue  is  only  the  aspiration  of  "Sallie  in  our 
alley."  Mr.  Gunton  points  the  argument  with  illustration 
that  in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  England,  when  the  work- 
ingmen  made  their  first  effort  for  an  increase  of  wages,  it 
was  met  with  legislation  against  their  tendency  to  eat  and 
wear  the  luxuries  of  their  employers  ;  when  rich  people  be- 
gan to  have  windows  and  chimneys,  the  social  condition  of 
the  rich  improved  by  their  struggles  to  make  the  luxuries 
of  the  rich  their  own  necessities.  The  parsimonious  idea 
that  has  permeated  English  economy  led  Adam  Smith  to 
declare  it  prodigal  for  a  workingman  to  burn  a  candle  after 
S  o'clock  at  night — and  in  his  view  a  rich  man  was  a  bad 
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thing  to  have  in  a  town.  But  poor  men  are  burning  gas 
and  electric  lights  to-day,  because  the  rich  then  burned  can- 
dles ;  poor  men's  wives  are  wearing  silks  because  silk  weav- 
ing was  introduced  to  clothe  kings  and  aristocrats.  Day 
laborers  ride  in  a  lighted  and  heated  car,  five  miles  for  five 
cents,  because  kings  a  century  ago  traveled  with  coach  and 
six  postillions  and  outriders.  Quarrymen  and  bricklayers 
are  resting  on  hair  mattresses,  because  Henry  Second  slept 
on  a  bed  of  rushes.  Because  our  new  millionaires  are  buy- 
ing Raphaels  and  Murillos  and  Botticellis,  washerwomen 
and  hodcarriers  are  decorating  their  humble  cottages  with 
works  of  art  that  would  have  been  a  treasure  a  generation 
ago,  and  are  now  to  be  had  as  the  premium  of  a  Sunday 
newspaper,  with  a  bar  of  kitchen  soap  or  a  package  of  old 
breakfast  food  under  a  new  name.  After  the  very  rich 
begin  to  have  these  things  the  next  below  contrive  to  get 
them,  and,  finally,  there  is  enough  demand  to  establish  a 
small  permanent  business,  and  as  a  result  the  price  falls. 
A  wider  circle  of  consumers  come  in  and  begin  to  use  the 
once  unapproachable  luxury,  which  again  increases  de- 
mands, cheapens  production,  lowers  prices  and  finally  we 
all  come  into  the  enjoyment  of  what  so  recently  only  the 
rich  could  afford.  In  China  "  they  have  had  no  change  in 
the  cut  of  their  smock  for  a  thousand  years.  Nobody  needs 
to  have  a  new  coat,  because  coats  are  made  to  last  a  lifetime, 
and  often  the  same  coat  will  be  willed  from  father  to  son, 
and  finally  worn  out  as  a  night-shirt."  Any  country  in 
which  one  coat  will  last  a  lifetime  is  not  likely  to  have 
taste,  a  high  social  standard,  good  wages,  intelligence  or 
freedom.  There  is  hardly  a  single  thing  that  has  become 
the  customary  necessity  of  civilization  that  was  not  once  a 
luxury — an  extravagance  converted  into  a  necessity  by 
common  social  use.  The  barefoot  newsboy,  with  a  day's 
earnings,  can  now  acquire  creature  comforts  that  Caesar,  with 
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liis  legions  and  Charlemagne,  with  his  armies,  could  not 
command.  The  ragged  bootblack  has  luxuries  that  Shake- 
speare, with  his  unmatched  genius,  and  Henry  VIII,  with 
his  countless  wives,  lived  and  died  having  never  tasted. 

Surely  not  all  lavish  expenditure  is  wanton  waste.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  on  one  sublime  occasion  when 
even  the  disciples  "  had  indignation  "  saying  :  "  To  what 
purpose  is  the  waste,"  they  met  fitting  rebuke  from  the 
Master. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  accumulation  of  great  fortunes, 
their  control  by  individuals  and  their  perpetuation  by  fami- 
lies, sap  or  threaten  free  government,  or  place  the  poor  at 
the  mercy  of  the  rich.  Our  country  and  our  commonwealth 
are  today  in  hundred-fold  greater  danger  from  the  willing- 
ness of  the  poor  to  be  corrupted  than  from  the  tendency  of 
the  rich  to  corrupt  them.  I  speak  from  an  extended  and 
somewhat  varied  experience  in  practical,  political  manage- 
ment in  asserting  that  ten  poor  voters  can  be  found  who  are 
willing  and  anxious  to  sell  their  votes,  much  more  easily 
than  one  rich  man  can  be  persuaded  to  even  contribute 
to  their  purchase.  A  poor  man  with  an  oily  tongue  and 
enough  assurance  to  assail  the  established  orders  of  so- 
ciety, religion  and  government,  has  a  far  better  chance  to 
get  to  Congress  than  a  millionaire  who  will  declare  himself 
unqualifiedly  for  everything  that  makes  for  honesty  and 
economy  in  the  administration  of  government  and  for  jus- 
tice, uprightness  and  purity  in  the  social  order.  Whatever 
successful  demagogues  or  disappointed  politicians  may  say 
to  the  contrary,  the  real  danger  of  our  democracy  is  not 
from  a  pretentious  plutocracy,  but  from  an  irresponsible 
electorate. 

No  doubt  occasionally  a  lobby  is  organized  in  the  in- 
terest of  a  corporation,  or  some  business  scheme,  to  pass  a 
bill  that  may  help  or  to  prevent  a  bill  that  may  hurt  a 
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private  interest ;  and  there  are  cases,  of  course,  when  money 
is  effectively  spent,  by  those  who  have  it,  to  secure  official 
place  and  political  honor.  In  most  cases,  however,  for  one 
rich  briber  there  are  many  bribed  poor ;  the  influence  of 
money  in  politics  is  secured,  not  only  because  rich  men  have 
and  are  willing  to  spend  it,  but  also  because  poor  men  want 
it  and  are  willing  to  be  bought.  Moreover  a  constituency 
that  elects  a  council  or  a  commonwealth  that  chooses  a 
legislature  willing  to  barter  away  public  franchises  and  to 
sell  public  offices,  is  fittingly  and  properly  represented,  and 
it  deserves  no  better  fate.  The  business  interests  of  the 
country  are  often  blamed  for  their  interference  in  politics, 
but  what  in  the  main  is  involved  in  our  politics  except  mat- 
ters of  business  concern  ?  The  raising  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  money,  the  making,  repair  and  lighting  of 
streets,  the  supply  of  water,  the  regulation  of  markets,  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  from  crime  and  fire,  are  the 
principal  objects  of  municipal  government.  Yet  at  an  ordi- 
nary city  election,  if  all  the  irresponsible  and  purchasable 
voters  could  be  marshalled  on  one  side,  the  elements  of 
citizenship,  which  have  vital  interests  at  stake,  could  easily 
be  out-voted.  The  same  is  substantially  true  of  county, 
state  and  federal  affairs. 

From  which  three  conclusions  are  fairly  deducible  : 
1st.  The  faults  and  dangers  of  our  political  system,  so 
freely  ascribed  to  the  increase  of  concentration  of  wealth,  are 
owing  in  far  greater  degree  to  the  weakness,  degradation 
and  corruption  of  the  electorate. 

2nd.  The  wealth  of  the  country  has  a  better  right  to 
combine  to  protect  itself,  society  and  our  institutions  from 
assault  than  the  irresponsible  poor  have  to  combine  for  their 
overthrow. 

3d.  While  it  is  almost  impossible  to  solidly  array  the 
wealth  of  the  country  on  one  side,  even  in  just  defense  of  its 
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own,  slight  and  inexcusable  pretexts  will  be  seized  upon  to 
gather  the  irresponsible  classes  into  a  common  crusade 
against  property  and  vested  rights. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted,  too,  as  a  page  of  political  ex- 
perience, that  the  rich  of  the  country,  and  its  wealth,  as  a 
rule,  and  as  a  class,  have  been  faithful  to  it  in  every  time  of 
peril,  just  as  the  wealth  of  the  world  today  stands  for  uni- 
versal law,  order,  peace  and  justice,  and  against  misrule, 
revolution,  war  and  oppression. 

In  the  stress  and  storm  of  our  Revolutionary  period 
was  John  Langdon  less  a  patriot  because  he  had  silver  plate 
to  subscribe  to  the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom  ?  Did 
John  Hancock  sign  with  a  timid  hand  because  he  had  prop- 
erty to  imperil?  Or  the  Livingstons,  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey,  because  they  had  large  estates  ?  Were  John 
Dickinson  and  Robert  Morris  uncertain  in  their  devotion 
for  that  they  had  fortune?  Or  were  Franklin,  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  ever  subject  of  distrust  because  they  were 
never  unmindful  of  what  made  for  the  promotion  of  wealth 
and  the  protection  of  property  ? 

Whether  in  the  assertion  or  the  defense  of  our  national 
life,  in  every  struggle  for  it,  not  only  have  the  rich  pledged 
their  lives  and  sacred  honor,  but  their  fortunes  have  been 
freely  given  to  its  support.  Most  valuable  service  !  The  in- 
fluence of  the  rich  has  been  largely  cast  to  preserve  its  na- 
tional credit.  The  poor  of  the  country  have  never  had  such 
other  occasion  to  be  grateful  as  that  its  rich  have  been  poten- 
tial to  save  our  financial  system  from  every  specious  form  of 
repudiation  and  inflation.  The  wealth  of  the  country  could 
easily  have  eudured  to  be  measured  by  a  shrunken  standard, 
but  labor  would  have  a  scanty  dinner  pail  were  its  wages 
to  be  paid  with  a  forty-nine  cent  dollar. 

I  know  that  wealth  is  charged  with  conservatism  and 
cowardice — but  in  these  days  of  jingoism  and  strenuous 
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statesmanship  the  need  of  the  country  is  a  brake,  and  not  a 
motor.  Nearly  every  great  crisis,  or  expensive  experiment 
tliat  has  been  forced  upon  our  government  has  been  more 
due  to  the  sentimentality  of  the  irresponsible  classes  than  to 
the  exercise  of  cold  business  judgment  and  clear  commercial 
conscience. 

For  instance,  in  1877,  when  the  nation  trembled  on  the 
brink  of  a  dreadful  internecine  war — it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  flippant  reproach  against  the  leader  of  the  de- 
feated cause  that,  grown  timid  by  his  own  great  wealth  and 
regardful  of  the  vast  property  interests  of  the  country,  he 
tamely  yielded  his  own  and  his  party's  constitutional  rights 
to  the  arbitrament  of  a  foresworn  tribunal.  Albeit  Mr. 
Tilden  had  never  shown  lack  of  moral  or  political  courage 
— if  he  really  performed  that  act  of  heroic  self-abnegation, 
from  such  practical  and  patriotic  considerations,  he  is  enti- 
tled to  far  more  lasting  gratitude  from  the  republic  than 
some  noisier  politicians  who,  vociferating  they  would  "rather 
be  right  than  president,"  as  Speaker  Reed  keenly  observed, 
never  stood  in  serious  danger  of  either. 

Nor  is  there  foundation  for  the  cant  reproach  that  the 
poor  stand  less  chance  of  justice  in  the  courts  of  the  land 
than  the  rich.  On  the  contrary  the  poor  man  has  a  dozen 
chances  to  the  rich  man's  one,  to  be  tried  by  "  a  jury  of  his 
peers."  Laws  are  continually  being  inade  and  stretched  for 
the  benefit  of  labor,  for  the  special  exemption  of  the  poor, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  those  who,  having  no  resposibility, 
take  their  chances  of  getting  at  the  property  of  those  who 
have.  Bankruptcy  laws  enable  the  poor  to  repudiate  their 
debts,  while  the  rich  must  pay  theirs.  The  courts  of  the 
country  and  commonwealth  always  stand  open  to  assaults 
by  the  poor  upon  the  property  of  the  rich,  without  any  real 
liability  on  the  part  of  the  assailant  for  even  the  costs  of  the 
litigation.    The  almost  universal  rule  is  that  rich  men,  cor- 
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porations  and  aggregations  of  capital  are  compelled  to  pay 
for  property  taken  under  the  law,  or  for  personal  injuries, 
grossly  in  excess  of  an  honest  measure  of  damages.  The 
usury  laws  are  made  so  that  the  poor  borrower  can  evade 
his  contract  with  the  rich  lender.  A  rich  man's  chance 
even  to  get  past  St.  Peter  is  still  a  good  deal  better  than  to 
escape  the  verdict  of  a  jury — just  or  unjust. 

I  know  that  doubts  have  been  cast  upon  the  legal  pro- 
fession as  a  profession.  I  remember  the  slight  of  Samuel 
Johnson,  the  scorn  of  Lord  Macaulay,  the  fine  sneer  of 
Alfred  Tennyson,  and  the  withering  sarcasm  of  that  great 
English  statesman,  who  described  a  lawyer  as  "learned 
gentleman  who  rescues  your  estate  from  your  enemies  in 
order  that  he  may  appropriate  it  to  himself."  I  recall,  too, 
much  of  the  cant  of  the  press  and  people  against  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legal  profession,  and  the  low  view  that  lawyers 
are  agents  of  injustice,  and  courts  are  not  to  be  trusted.  It 
is  all  trite.  Goldsmith,  one  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago, 
sang  the  "  old  song  "  that  the  law  is  against  the  poor,  and 
the  rich  own  the  courts.  But,  for  all  that,  from  the  dawn 
of  English  jurisprudence  until  now,  there  never  was  an 
hour,  when  the  civil  rights  of  the  meanest,  and  the  property 
rights  of  the  poorest  and  the  personal  liberty  of  the  worst, 
were  more  secure  in  the  hands  of  courts  and  lawyers  than 
at  this  time.  Let  a  poor  man  with  a  poor  case  against  his 
rich  neighbor  go  on  the  search  to-morrow  and  he  can  find 
a  score  of  lawyers  willing  to  serve  him,  without  a  retainer, 
more  easily  than  his  wealthy  antagonist  can  secure  one  with 
it.  I  grant  you  that  vested  rights  of  property,  lawful  grants 
from  the  legislature  or  commonwealth  to  corporations  or 
individuals,  are  protected  by  the  courts  and  lawyers,  and  so 
they  should  be ;  but,  since  society  was  organized,  a  man 
without  money  has  never  had  his  rights  more  sure  of  pro- 
tection than  in  this  day  and  year  by  law,  lawyers  and  judges 
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in  the  courts  of  our  commonwealth.  The  great  lawyer 
of  Israel  spoke  the  word  of  the  Great  Judge  Eternal  in  the 
Heavens :  "  Thou  shalt  not  respect  the  person  of  the  poor, 
nor  honor  the  person  of  the  mighty." 

I  pause  with  little  patience  upon  that  count  in  the  in- 
dictment against  wealth  which  charges  it  with  degrading 
marriage.  There  is  so  much  'human  nature  in  men  and 
women,  that  it  is  very  risky  to  generalize  about  matters  of 
the  heart ;  and  matrimonial  relations,  the  world  over  and 
since  time  began,  have  been  the  subject  of  eccentricity  and 
have  defied  conventionalism  ;  but  it  is  worse  than  foolhardy 
to  say  that  modern  society  in  England  or  America  does  not 
afford  women,  rich  and  poor,  broader  opportunities  than 
they  have  exercised  at  any  other  time  or  anywhere  else,  to 
follow  the  impulses  of  their  heart  and  the  dictates  of  their 
reason. 

But,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  broad  intimation  from 
high  authority  that  wealth,  especially  in  our  own  country, 
has  submerged  and  subordinated  art,  science,  religion  and 
literature,  and  that  the  genius  of  the  scholar,  the  scientist, 
the  poet,  the  inventor,  fail  of  recognition  here,  even  by  con- 
trast with  foreign  countries?  On  the  contrary,  in  no  age 
of  the  world,  and  in  no  country  on  the  map  has  wealth  given 
more  generous  recognition  to  intellectual  genius,  moral  ele- 
vation, spiritual  necessities,  and  aesthetic  culture.  If,  by 
reason  of  the  inherent  character  of  our  political  institutions, 
they  have  received  scant  governmental  patronage,  they  have 
had  ail  the  more  ample  individual  benefactions. 

Spartan  simplicity  made  lying  a  virtue,  and  Spartan 
poverty  left  the  helpless  and  crippled  infant  to  perish  on  the 
rock.  The  splendor  of  the  Augustan  period  which  trans- 
formed Rome  from  brick  to  marble  was  brightened  by  no 
asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb  or  blind  ;  no  refuge  for  the  poor  ; 
no  shelter  for  the  homeless.    I  need  point  the  argument  by 
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reference  only  to  the  countless  churches,  theological  schools, 
missions,  and  other  agencies  of  religion  ;  reformatories,  hos- 
pitals, and  diverse  charities, 

"  Giving  the  dumb  lips  language, 
The  idiot  clay  a  mind  ;  " 
scientific  schools,  colleges  and  universities,  endowed  by 
the  wealth  of  the  country  ;  and  names  like  those  of  Peabody, 
Vanderbilt,  Rockefeller,  Cornell,  Stanford,  Pearson,  Carnegie 
and  Packer,  recall  the  fact  that  American  donations  to 
like  objects  in  the  past  half  century  of  money-getting  exceed 
those  of  all  other  lands  in  all  recorded  time. 

The  accumulation  of  wealth  has  always  been  and  must 
always  be  followed  by  its  distribution — and  the  processes 
are  alike  healthful  to  the  commonwealth. 

Is  Philadelphia  any  poorer  or  any  worse  because  the 
prophetic  eye  of  its  "  merchant-mariner,"  Stephen  Girard, 
nigh  a  century  ago,  foresaw  the  wealth  of  anthracite  land 
holdings  and  of  central  city  real  estate ;  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, seventeen  hundred  orphan  and  homeless  boys  are 
being  constantly  nurtured  to  useful  manhood  by  his  peren- 
nial beneficence? 

Is  Pennsylvania  any  poorer  or  any  worse  because  the 
skillful  and  economical  manipulation  of  a  great  natural 
resource  laid  the  foundations  of  a  fortune  which  has  enabled 
Mr.  Rockefeller  to  endow  the  cause  of  liberal  education 
with  a  gift  such  as  the  world  never  before  saw,  and  before 
the  splendor  of  which  all  feats  of  destructive  arms  on  land 
or  sea  must  pale  and  slink  away  abashed? 

Is  Pittsburg,  the  busiest  workshop  of  all  the  busy 
world,  poorer  or  worse  because  above  its  pillar  of  cloud 
arise  and  shine  the  sunlit  peaks  of  that  twin  school  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  endowed  by  the  munificent  bounty  of 
Andrew  Carnegie,  to  teach  a  material  age  forever  and  forever 
the  lesson  of  "  beauty  made  the  bride  of  use?" 
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If  it  be  true,  as  a  modern  master  critic  of  England  com- 
plains, that  our  literature  fails  to  recognize  death  and  dark- 
ness as  its  master  note,  let  us  rejoice  that  the  great  Ameri- 
can constructive  motif  has  made  life  and  light  the  prevail- 
ing tone  of  our  letters  as  well  as  of  our  business. 

There  is  probably  something  much  more  picturesque 
and  even  poetic  in  the  tramp  of  the  Crusader  across  Europe 
than  in  the  passage  of  a  modern  through  freight  train  from 
San  Francisco  to  Boston.  The  song  of  the  troubadour  doubt- 
less had  a  more  tuneful  note  than  the  fog-horn  of  an  ocean 
greyhound.  But  who  shall  set  the  hair-splitting  scholasti- 
cian  and  the  gloomy  introspection  of  the  Middle  Ages  against 
the  march  of  modern  ideas — moving  with  the  strength  of  the 
locomotive  and  with  the  speed  of  the  telegraph  ?  Nowhere 
and  at  no  time  were  the  I'ewards  of  the  author,  the  artist, 
the  actor  and  the  inventor  greater  than  they  are  here  and 
now  ;  and  their  increased  appreciation  and  emoluments  are 
alike  due  to  the  enormous  increase  in  our  national  wealth 
and  the  growth  of  individual  fortunes,  which  have  stim- 
ulated the  higher  tastes  and  afforded  greater  opportunity  to 
gratify  them. 

And  yet  what  poet  would  dare  sing  the  wrongs  or 
write  the  woes  of  the  rich — what  painter  is  expected  to  depict 
"the  breaking  of  home  ties"  in  a  three-story  house? 

Pardon  me  if  I  refuse  to  tolerate  the  well-worn  aphorisms 
about  classes  and  masses,  the  dollar  above  the  man,  and 
that  as  the  rich  grow  richer,  the  poor  must  grow  poorer. 

The  exact  opposite  is  the  truth.  The  rich  are  getting 
richer  ;  likewise,  and  more  so,  the  poor.  There  never  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  or  of  any  other  country, 
when  and  where  the  moral  and  material  condition  of  the 
poor  was  as  tolerable  as  in  America  at  the  outset  of  this 
Twentieth  century  ;  nor  when  a  day's  unskilled  labor  so 
easily  supplied  all  the  necessities  of  life  and  commanded  so 
many  of  its  luxuries. 
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What  has  been  said  of  "  Merrie  England,"  its  whistling 
plow  boys  and  warbling  milk  maids,  when  modern  railways 
did  not  disfigure  the  landscape  nor  modern  factories  befoul 
the  air  with  smoke,  to  the  great  vexation  of  John  Ruskin's 
soul,  may,  with  some  modification,  be  said  of  our  own  land  : 
"  In  England,  prior  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  and 
her  extensive  manufactures  and  commerce,  the  people  lived 
in  abject  poverty.  Their  food  was  peas,  black  bread,  fern 
roots  and  the  bark  of  trees.  Their  clothing  was  of  leather 
or  their  limbs  were  wrapped  with  wisps  of  straw.  Their 
thatched  huts  were  without  chimneys  or  glass  ;  a  hole  in  the 
roof  partly  carried  off  the  smoke  from  the  fire  on  the  mud 
floor,  and  the  fire  had  to  be  covered  at  the  ringing  of  the 
curfew  bell.  One-half  of  the  families  did  not  know  the 
taste  of  fresh  meat,  and  most  of  the  other  half  had  it  but 
once  a  week.  Roads  were  mere  gullies  filled,  in  wet  weather, 
with  mud,  through  which  travelers  floundered  on  foot  or  on 
horseback.  King  and  court,  traveled  in  carts  drawn  by 
oxen.  The  houses  were  without  ventilation  ;  the  floors  were 
covered  with  rushes,  the  bottom  laj'^ers  of  which  were  left 
untouched  sometimes  for  twenty  years,  alive  with  vermin 
and  foul  with  unspeakable  abominations.  The  house  ser- 
vants went  about  naked  or  in  extremely  filthy  garb,  and 
slept  on  the  ground  by  the  fireside  at  night.  Noblemen 
were  destitute  of  comforts  which  are  now  the  necessities  of 
every  workingman.  Clean  shirts  were  almost  an  unknown 
luxury.  The  purest  country  air  was  fouler  than  the  air  of 
our  city  slums  ;  the  death-rate  was  double  that  of  to-day, 
and  men  were  old  at  forty.  The  people  were  as  degraded, 
mentally  and  morally,  as  physically ;  a  majority  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  could  neither  read  nor  write ;  religion 
consisted  in  reciting  the  catechism  or  in  ecstatic  visions ; 
the  cart  ever  creaked  on  its  way  with  victims  to  Tower  Hill 
or  Sraithfield  or  Tyburn."    Sixty  years  ago  in  this  same 
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England,  if  we  are  to  believe  its  great  orators  and  historians, 
the  whole  of  the  laborers  in  the  agricultural  districts  were 
on  the  verge  of  starvation.  The  large  towns  bore  the  ajj- 
pearance  of  beleaguered  cities,  so  dreadful  was  the  destitu- 
tion and  the  misery  which  prevailed  in  them.  People 
walked  the  streets  like  gaunt  shadows,  and  not  like  human 
beings.  There  were  bread  riots  in  almost  every  town.  There 
were  rick  burnings  on  all  the  country  sides. 

The  "  good  old  times  "in  our  own  country,  before  mod- 
ern conditions  set  in,  were  much  of  that  description.  What- 
ever the  glib-tongued  and  plausible  demagogue  ma}^  artfully 
say  to  touch  the  prejudice  of  the  present  generation,  the  truth 
remains  within  the  experience  of  every  honest  middle-aged 
observer.  Mr.  McMaster  makes  us  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  as  late  as  the  Revolution  property  qualifications  barred 
the  way  to  public  place,  and  the  obstruction  increased  with 
the  dignity  of  the  office.  The  social  contrasts  were  much 
sharper  when  George  Washington,  the  wealthiest  man  in  the 
country,  was  chosen  to  the  presidency,  than  when  William 
McKinley,  bankrupt,  was  elevated  to  that  office. 

If  the  last  President  of  the  United  States  should  move 
over  the  country  Vv^ith  the  show  that  attended  the  journeys 
of  the  first  he  could  not  carry  a  single  state  on  either  side 
of  the  Potomac  or  the  Mississippi  for  re-election.  Two  cen- 
turies ago  a  lady  in  France,  traveling  with  six  horses,  two 
baggage  wagons,  six  maids  and  a  dozen  men,  was  received 
at  the  court  of  her  own  chateau  by  fifteen  hundred  men  un- 
der arms ;  of  rich  men  of  that  day  a  pious  but  well-born 
French  woman  said  :  "  God  Almighty  thought  twice  before 
damning  one  of  them."  Today  a  woman  of  highest  rank 
travels  over  France  in  a  dark-colored  little  brougham  ;  peers 
in  England  are  undistinguishable  from  any  one  else,  as  they 
go  from  one  end  to  another  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  and 
even  a  Congressman  might  be  mistaken  for  a  plumber  or  a 
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puddler.  Tliey  who  look  back  like  Bishop  Potter  "  with 
strange  awe  in  the  heart"  as  they  contemplate  the  "  kind 
of  stuff""  our  forefathers  were,  will  find  in  Edward  Eggles- 
ton's  very  timely  work  on  the  "Transit  of  Civilization," 
that,  alike  in  New  England  and  in  the  Chesapeake  Colonies, 
two  hundred  years  or  more  ago,  "  subordination  to  social 
superiors  was  accounted  the  only  basis  of  order."  Harvard 
students  took  their  places  in  the  catalogue  according  to  the 
respectability  of  their  parents  ;  seats  in  New  England  meet- 
ing houses  were  assigned  by  comparison  of  estates  ;  below  the 
Potomac,  "  good  society  "  perched  in  exclusive  pews  ;  and 
all  over  the  land  for  humble  people  to  dress  "  above  their 
degree"  was  "clearly  sinful."  Maryland  would  not  hang 
a  criminal  of  quality,  nor  Massachusets  send  a  gentleman 
to  the  whipping-post ;  and  yet  today,  at  the  only  college 
maintained  b}'  the  federal  government,  the  son  of  a  Chicago 
bricklayer  graduates  at  the  head  of  his  class,  with  universal 
esteem,  while  the  son  of  a  United  States  Senator  is  dismissed 
for  demerit. 

The  day-laborer  lives  far  better  now  than  the  average 
employer  lived  over  a  half  century  ago.  The  other  day  I 
stood  in  a  country  house  of  which  the  head  works  at  the 
same  blacksmith  forge  and  hammers  on  the  same  anvil  as 
his  father  before  him.  He  has  no  higher  social  rank  and 
no  greater  estate  relatively  than  his  ancestor.  Yet,  where 
his  father's  house  was  of  bare  floors,  bleak  whitewashed 
walls,  with  beds  of  straw  and  a  single  kitchen  fire,  without 
household  adonunent  and  barren  of  ever}'  sign  of  literature 
and  luxury,  the  son,  a  blacksmith  too,  at  the  anvil  and  the 
forge  every  day,  dwells  on  the  same  spot  in  a  house,  every 
room  heated  with  steam  and  lighted  by  electricity,  every 
floor  carpeted,  every  wall  covered  with  pictures  that  could 
hardly  have  been  procured  at  any  price  in  his  youth,  with 
musical  instruments  and  books  and  magazines,  every  num- 
ber a  trea.sure-house  of  art  and  literature. 
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This  contrast  can  truthfully  be  multiplied  in  millions 
of  homes  in  city,  village  and  remote  rural  districts. 

The  same  causes  have  induced  the  elevation  of  the  poor 
that  have  made  possible  the  increase  of  the  rich — the  en- 
hanced efficiency  of  labor,  the  application  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries, and  the  combinations  of  capital. 

In  the  house  of  Penelope,  twelve  women  were  constantly 
engaged  in  grinding  grain.  To-day  one  man  produces  flour 
for  four  thousand.  A  cotton  spinner  to-day  does  the  work 
that  required  three  hundred  and  twenty  men  near  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  A  workman  in  a  shoe  factory 
now  does  the  work  of  a  thousand  then.  In  Spain,  a  man 
produces  thirteen  pounds  of  iron  a  day  ;  in  America,  five 
hundred. 

And  yet,  instead  of  displacing  labor,  machinery  has 
vastly  multiplied  its  opportunities  and  its  wages.  There  are 
now  two  million  persons  employed  in  the  cotton,  woolen 
and  flax  industries  of  England,  instead  of  eight  thousand  at 
the  time  the  spinners  and  weavers  broke  the  machines  be- 
cause they  destroyed  labor.  Nevertheless,  there  are  now,  as 
there  have  been  in  every  era  of  the  world's  progress.  Watt 
Tylers  and  Jack  Cades,  ready  to  lend  their  voices  to  incite 
the  poor  against  the  rich,  and  trying  to  "  fool  all  the  people 
all  the  time"  by  promising  that  the  pint  cup  shall  hold  a 
quart  of  ale. 

In  1800  the  English  weaver  could  buy  ten  yards  of 
cloth  with  a  week's  wages.  To-day,  he  works  thirty  hours 
less,  and  can  buy  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards.  The  average 
per  capita  consumption  of  sugar  has  multiplied  five  times  ; 
tea,  four  ;  butter,  seven  ;  bacon  and  ham,  eleven  ;  and  flour, 
five  times.  These  are  the  staple  necessities  of  the  poor.  In 
America,  a  day's  labor  in  a  cotton  mill  will  pui'chase  five 
yards  of  cloth  to  one  it  would  buy  seventy  years  ago. 
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Grim  statistics,  accurate  and  measurable,  whether  of 
one  time  and  another,  or  of  one  country  contemporaneously 
with  another,  prove  indisputably  that  where  "  wealth 
accumulates,"  men  do  not  necessarily  "decay  ;"  the  under- 
growth is  most  luxuriant  where  the  monarchs  of  the  forest 
attain  their  greatest  girth  and  stateliest  height.  Mulhall, 
who  is  a  master  of  statistics,  declares  a  review  of  the  past 
half  century  shows  that  wealth  is  not  becoming  congested 
among  a  small  number  of  people.  Ou  the  contrary,  he  says  : 
"  the  rich  grow  less  rich  and  more  numerous  every  year ; 
the  poor  fewer  in  ratio  to  the  population."  In  America, 
where  we  hear  so  much  of  the  land-grasping  monopolies, 
there  were  a  million  and  a  half  farms  in  1850  ;  now  there 
are  nearly  five  millions,  and  the  average  size  of  them  has 
shrunk  nearly  one-half.  Of  seventy-five  millions  of  people 
in  this  country,  scarcely  one  hundred  thousand  are  public 
paupers. 

Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  1  assume,  fortifies  his  public  state- 
ments with  careful  verification  of  his  facts — and  who  is, 
himself,  much  distressed  lest  he  may  be  disgraced  by  dying 
rich — says : 

"So  far  from  its  being  a  fact  that  '  millionaires  at  one 
end  of  the  scale  mean  paupers  at  the  other,'  the  reverse  is 
obviously  true.  In  a  country  where  the  millionaire  exists, 
there  is  little  excuse  for  pauperism  ;  the  condition  of  the 
masses  is  satifactory  just  in  proportion  as  a  country  is  blessed 
with  millionaires.  There  is  not  a  great  millionaire  among 
the  whole  four  hundred  millions  of  China,  nor  one  in  Japan, 
nor  in  India  ;  one  or  two  perhaps  in  the  whole  of  Russia  ; 
there  are  two  or  three  in  Germany,  and  not  more  than  four 
or  five  in  the  whole  of  France,  monarchs  and  hereditary 
nobles  excepted.  There  are  more  millionaires  upon  the 
favored  little  isle  of  Britain  than  in  the  whole  of  Europe, 
and  in  the  United  States,  still  more,  of  recent  origin,  than 
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in  Britain  ;  and  the  revenues  of  the  masses  are  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  ease  with  which  millionaires  grow.  Tlie 
British  laborer  receives  more  for  one  day's  handling  of  the 
shovel  than  the  blacksmith  or  carpenter  of  China,  Russia, 
India  or  Japan  receives  for  a  whole  week's  labor,  and  double 
that  of  his  Continental  fellow  workman.  The  skilled  artisan 
of  America  receives  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the  artisan 
of  Britain.  Millionaires  can  only  grow  amid  general  pros- 
perity, and  this  very  prosperity  is  largely  promoted  by  their 
exertions.  Their  wealth  is  not  made  at  the  expense  of  their 
fellow  countrymen.  Millionaires  make  no  money  when 
compelled  to  pay  low  wages.  Their  profits  accrue  in  periods 
when  wages  are  high,  and  the  higher  the  wages  that  have 
to  be  paid,  the  higher  the  revenues  of  the  employer.  It  is 
true,  and  not  false,  therefore,  that  capital  and  labor  are 
allies  and  not  antagonistic  forces,  and  that  one  cannot  pros- 
per when  the  other  does  not." 

Much  that  I  have  already  said  bears  somewhat  upon 
last  accusation  against  wealth  to  be  here  considered,  namely, 
the  form  in  which  it  has  lately  presented  itself  in  what  are 
variously  called  "  combinations,"  "  trusts  "  and  "monopo- 
lies." They  are  noteworthy  alike  in  their  relation  to  the 
individual  and  to  the  commonwealth.  So  far  as  they  are 
charged  with  the  odium  of  crushing  out  the  small  operator 
and  producer — eliminating  the  middle  man — it  is  too  late 
in  the  day — certainlj'-  too  late  this  day — to  seriously  treat 
that  objection.  When  the  Nineteenth  Century  was  ended, 
among  the  disputes  it  had  settled  and  buried  (after  a  pro- 
longed inquest)  was  that  long  waged  over  the  advantages  of 
labor-saving  machinery  and  of  labor  and  expense-saving 
combination.    The  epitaph  was  this  : 

"  Each  invention,  each  improvement, 
"  Brings  us  nearer  truth  and  God." 

The  reaper  displaced  the  sickle  and  banished  Ruth 
from  the  field  ;  the  engine  relieved  the  pack-horse  ;  the 
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telegraph  and  telephone  usarped  the  woi'k  of  the  courier  ; 
steam  made  water-power  comparatively  valueless,  and  elec- 
tricity supersedes  steam  ;  iron  has  cheapened  wood  ;  steel 
has  outstripped  iron  :  and  aluminum  is  soon  to  supplant 
all  three — the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  operates 
in  the  mechanical  and  commercial  as  surely  as  in  the  or- 
ganic world.  While  no  argument  of  history  or  logic  can 
satisfy  an  empty  stomach  or  warm  a  shirtless  back,  to  a 
well  dressed  company,  so  near  the  striking  of  the  hour,  I 
shall  not  stop  to  argue  that  whatever  increases  and  cheapens 
production  in  the  end  benefits  the  great  masses  of  consumers 
and  promotes  the  general  welfare.  In  the  presence  and  re- 
lentless operation  of  that  supreme  law,  all  local  and  indivi- 
vidual  interests  must  "  stand  from  under." 

A  more  artful  and  effective  appeal,  however,  is  made 
against  trade  combinations,  upon  the  ground  that  they  work 
hurt  by  destroying  individuality  and  independence.  A  no 
less  courageous  publicist  than  Mr.  Cleveland,  who  never 
borrowed  the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  in  his  message  of  1896, 
put  the  case  as  adroitly  and  eflFectivelj'^  as  it  can  be  expected, 
when  he  said  :  "  Their  tendency  is  to  hinder  or  prevent  the 
free  use  of  human  faculties  and  the  full  development  of 
human  character.  Through  them,  the  farmer,  the  artisan, 
and  the  small  trader  is  in  danger  of  dislodgment  from  the 
proud  position  of  being  his  own  master,  watchful  of  all  that 
touches  his  country's  prosperity,  in  which  he  has  an  indi- 
vidual lot,  and  interested  in  all  that  affects  the  advantages 
of  business  of  which  he  is  a  factor,  to  be  relegated  to  the 
level  of  a  mere  appurtenance  to  a  great  machine,  with  little 
free  will,  with  no  duty  but  that  of  passive  obedience,  and 
with  little  hope  or  opportunity  of  rising  in  the  scale  of  re- 
sponsible and  helpful  citizenship." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  farmer, 
the  artisan  and  the  small  trader  are  any  more  their  own 
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master  when  they  depend  upon  the  favor,  the  patronage 
and  the  trade — and  must  appeal  to  or  shrink  from  the  pre- 
judice— of  a  small  circle  of  neighbors  and  customers  than 
whom  they  become  part  of  a  great  combination.  John 
Wanamaker,  or  any  man  in  his  employ,  can  be  quite  as  in- 
dependent in  his  political  opinions  as  a  grocer  in  Noodle- 
Doosey,  or  a  shoemaker  at  Buttermilk  Falls.  An  employe 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  can  hold  any  views 
on  public  questions  ;  but  a  stage-driver  on  a  rural  route 
must,  like  Saint  Paul,  "make  all  things  to  all  men,"  and 
— unlike  Saint  Paul — even  eome  things  to  some  women,  on 
his  way.  A  representative  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company 
may  do  about  as  he  pleases  politically ;  but  what  greater 
freedom  is  given  to  a  tallow-chandler  in  a  country  commun- 
ity, who  must  depend  upon  a  few  patrons  in  a  narrow  circle 
to  buy  his  candles  or  his  soap  ?  Professor  Ely,  who  has 
gained  reputation  as  an  economic  writer,  largely  by  his 
socialistic  sympathies,  says,  on  this  topic : 

"  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  small  struggling  mer- 
chant, who  lives  by  personal  solicitation.  Is  such  a  man 
really  independent?  Does  he  openly  express  his  views  on 
religious  and  political  matters?  We  have  all  seen  timidity, 
or  even  servility,  and  not  independence,  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  condition  of  the  small  British  tradesman  in  this 
matter  of  servility  to  customers  is  well  sketched  by  George 
Eliot  in  her  portrayal  of  English  life,  and  it  is  not  a  pleas- 
ant picture.  Many  an  employe  of  a  vast  corporation  or  of 
a  large  political  unit  has  a  far  greater  degree  of  true  inde- 
pendence as  well  as  a  better  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  his  faculties.  To  take  an  extreme  case :  Will  the  pro- 
fessor in  a  great  university  gain  in  independence  and  in  his 
sphere  of  action  if  he  resigns  his  position  to  start  a  private 
school  ?    Ordinarily  not." 

So  far  as  the  pending  question  may  involve  the  attitude 
of  the  government  toward  what  are  popularly  called  "trusts," 
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I  have  long  been  convinced  that  much  of  the  popular  clamor 
against  them — and  the  demand  for  governmental  interfer- 
ence— is  simply  the  echo  of  the  old  worn  cry  against  labor- 
saving  machinery  ;  and  later  against  all  forms  of  incorpo- 
rated capital.  Their  temporary  re-arrangement  of  industrial 
forces  and  re-distribution  of  labor,  have  excited  antagonisms 
which  only  time  and  experience  can  allay,  and  which  sooner 
or  later  will  be  lived  down.  Disraeli  says  :  "  No  English 
ministry  could  withstand  three  bad  harvests."  It  is  truer  now 
than  when  Edmund  Burke  said  it,  that  the  cricket  in  the 
fence  corner  makes  more  noise  than  the  cattle  on  a  thousand 
hills.  So  it  has  happened  that,  while  catch-penny  political 
conventions  and  noisy  social  reformers  have  been  lustily 
clamoring  and  resolving  against  "  trusts,"  as  they  erstwhile 
did  against  "  corporations,"  this  new  form  of  associated  capi- 
tal and  industry  has  kept  "  the  noiseless  tenor  of  its  way," 
in  accordance  with  certain  sure  laws  of  trade,  that  are  just 
as  ceaseless  and  certain  as  the  laws  that  move  the  tides  and 
guide  the  stars.  For  the  vast  volume  of  stock-jobbing 
operations  which  only  obstruct  and  corrupt  trade  and  dis- 
integrate wealth,  I  make  no  apology  nor  defense.  They  are 
not  the  outgrowth  nor  the  exponents  of  wealth,  but  mere 
schemes  to  gratify  the  popular  taste  for  chance — a  human 
instinct  which  in  one  age  takes  on  the  form  of  building 
church  steeples  with  lotteries  ;  again  plays  cards  for  money  ; 
and  now  is  exercised  on  a  very  large  and  respectable  scale 
in  this  country,  in  marginal  stock  speculations  by  many 
good  men  (and  still  better  women)  who  would  be  quite 
shocked  to  be  met  in  a  faro  bank,  to  be  seen  at  a  horse  race 
or  to  be  even  told  of  a  prize  fight.  So  too  "illegal  combi- 
nations to  restrain  trade,  raise  prices  or  diminish  produc- 
tion," are  not  only  odious  to  the  instinctive  Anglo-Saxon 
sense  of  fair  play,  but  they  are  answerable  to  the  common 
and  statute  law,  whenever  honest  and  resolute  officials  see 
fit  to  enforce  thetp. 
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But  that  association  of  corporations  to  a  common  end, 
and  combinations  of  wealth  to  a  single  purpose  are  per  se 
immoral,  unconstitutional  or  hurtful  to  the  general  welfare, 
I  most  resolutely  deny.  Since  these  combinations,  peculiarly 
American,  have  been  effected  American  trade  and  business 
have  taken  a  place  in  the  commerce  of  nations  never  before 
known.  We  long  before  led  the  world  in  manufactures;  and 
now  far  outrun  every  other  country  in  domestic  exports.  As 
has  been  eloquently  said  by  a  late  brilliant  Secretary  of  State, 
"  the  financial  centre  of  the  world,  which  required  thousands 
of  years  to  journey  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Thames  and 
the  Seine,  seems  passing  to  the  Hudson  between  daybreak 
and  dark."  The  verdict  of  the  business  world  is  that  the 
idea  of  combination,  properly  brought  about  and  developed 
along  legitimate  lines,  is  a  success.  In  our  internal  pros- 
perity the  agreement  now  existing  between  the  great  lines 
of  transportation  is  a  special  factor.  It  has  been  proved, 
too,  that  combination  does  not  mean  monopoly,  and  a  fea- 
ture of  the  current  business  history  is  the  number  of  corpo- 
rations formed  to  compete  with  corporations  already  in 
existence.  When  profits  are  too  high  capital  is  always  ready 
to  establish  competition.  While  "  the  centralization  idea 
continues  to  be  the  strongest  feature  of  the  industrial  life  of 
the  country,"  it  has  been  found  that  not  only  the  surest  and 
largest  general  dividends  have  been  returned  to  investors, 
but  the  lowest  rate  of  interest  has  prevailed  for  those  who 
need  to  borrow. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  just  as  natural  for  the  small  producer 
or  operator  to  mistake  his  temporary  misfortune  for  a  ca- 
lamity to  the  whole  public,  as  it  was  for  the  teamster  when 
the  railway  displaced  him,  or  for  the  hand- weaver,  the  shoe- 
maker, the  blacksmith,  the  typesetter  when  improved  ma- 
chinery, for  a  time,  threw  them  out  of 'a  job.  The  small 
shopkeeper  complains  of  the  "department  store,"  and  every 
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man  with  a  grievance  of  course  gets  a  hearing  from  the 
crowd  on  the  street  corner,  an  airing  of  it  in  the  newspapers, 
and  a  resohition  of  sympathy  in  a  political  convention.  But 
revolutions  in  trade  do  not  go  backward  any  more  than  in 
government  !  Thirty  years  ago  the  political  air  of  Pennsyl- 
vania was  resonant  with  "  anti-corporation  "  cries.  They 
gave  us  a  new  constitution  to  restrain  and  restrict  them,  and 
corporations  have  multiplied  a  hundred-fold  since — simply 
because  that  form  of  associated  capital  is  now  seen,  the 
country  and  the  world  over,  to  be  as  indispensable  to  modern 
business  life  as  the  steam  engine,  telegraph,  telephone,  the 
typewriter  or  a  hundred  other  forms  of  Nineteenth  century 
progress.  With  the  increased  demand  for  industrial  effi- 
ciency and  cheapened  production — the  magnitude  of  mod- 
ern undertakings  and  the  necessity  upon  men  of  great  for- 
tunes to  give  stability  to  their  interests — combinations  of 
corporations  have  now  come  just  as  naturally  and  as  inevi- 
tabh^  as  partnerships  and  joint  stock  associations  superseded 
individual  enterprise  and  were  succeeded,  in  turn,  by  cor- 
porations. 

None  the  less  the  great  trade  combinations  of  the  day, 
which  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  wild  assaults  against 
wealth,  are  as  a  rule  devised  and  administered  with  honesty 
and  intelligence.  The  especial  one  of  them,  which  to  most 
of  the  unthinking  is  "  octopus "  itself,  the  Standard  Oil 
Company,  and  its  associated  organizations,  controlling- 
enormous  interests  and  making  unexampled  profits,  consti- 
tute the  most  stupendous  and  successful  business  enterprise 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  is  the  consummate  flower  of 
American  business  genius  and  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
American  workingman.  What  are  popularly  called  trusts 
are  mostly  imitations  of  some  or  all  of  its  features. 

It  deals  in  a  natural  product,  found  only  in  certain  lo- 
calities, but  of  universal  use.    Before  its  organization  the 
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petroleum  fields  and  markets  were  a  great  gambling  house, 
where  every  business  whim  and  passion  found  their  freest 
play  and  left  their  trail  of  ruin.  Its  methods  have  reduced 
the  cost  of  transportation  two-thirds.  It  makes  barrels, 
cans  and  cases  at  one-half  the  old  prices ;  the  annual 
amount  of  oil  shipped  from  the  wells  has  increased  fivefold, 
the  price  of  oil  has  been  reduced  to  the  consumer  four-fifths, 
notwithstanding  for  many  years  the  Standard  has  practi- 
cally had  no  competitor.  It  has  offered  an  unfailing  cash 
market  and  unlimited  storage  for  every  barrel  of  oil  pro- 
duced in  any  field  in  the  United  States  ;  it  gave  to  the 
world  an  unexampled  lesson  in  economy  by  saving  from 
waste  hundreds  of  by-products  of  petroleum ;  it  made 
American  oil  "  the  light  of  the  world,"  so  that  caravans 
of  camels  carry  it  across  Sahara,  and  trains  of  elephants 
transport  it  through  India.  It  built  up  a  new  export 
trade  for  America  to  the  amount  of  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  has  bravely  battled  in  every  portion  of  the 
Eastern  hemisphere  for  American  enterprise  against  Russian 
competition,  backed  by  aggregated  capital  and  with  great 
natural  resources  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  where 
for  centuries  the  sacred  fires  of  Baku  have  been  fed  with 
petroleum.  It  gives  employment  to  more  men,  at  better 
pay,  than  were  ever  before  known  in  this  industry.  It  has 
made  larger  profits  for  all  operators  in  a  field  where  it  has 
been  declared,  by  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania, that  before  its  advent  more  money  was  lost  than 
made ;  and  it  has  developed  the  highest  order  of  business 
genius  ever  known  in  the  world. 

Under  the  consolidation  of  the  metal-making  industries 
of  this  country  our  exports  of  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
increased  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  last  three  years,  and 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  world  were  purchasers  from 
the  United  States. 
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Nearly  every  other  syndicated  industry  shows  like  re- 
sults. A  comparison  of  social  customs,  professional  methods, 
journalistic  limitations  and  every  form  of  intellectual  activ- 
ity, today,  with  corresponding  methods  of  a  half  centur}' 
ago,  show  the  same  vivid  contrasts  as  business  life.  Now 
that  new  and  lightning-like  facilities  of  transmission  and 
transportation  have  put  Puck's  girdle  "  round  the  earth  in 
forty  minutes,"  it  is  essential  that  those  of  kindred  interests 
act  in  union.  Combination  is  the  life  of  trade.  Competi- 
tion is  often  its  death. 

Ever}'^  fair  and  intelligent  investigation  that  has  been 
made  of  the  combination  methods,  when  directed  to  legiti- 
mate business  ends,  has  proved  their  public  benefit,  in  a 
degree  commensurate  with  the  private  profits  of  their  pro- 
motors.  If  they  drive  smaller  operators  from  the  market, 
by  concentration  of  capital  and  superior  methods,  enabling 
them  to  undersell  competitors,  it  is  a  general  economic  ad- 
vantage. They  do  not  destroy  competition,  but  only  raise 
the  plane  of  it  and  minimize  the  margin  of  profits — another 
public  gain.  They  lower  prices  and  raise  wages.  There 
were  only  a  few  more  cotton  factories  in  this  country  in 
1890  than  in  1830,  though  the  invested  capital  was  mean- 
time increased  five-fold,  and  the  product  ten-fold.  While 
the  price  of  the  manufactured  article  decreased  sixty  per 
cent.,  the  average  wages  of  the  operators  have  increased 
eighty  per  cent. 

Railroad  syndicates  cut  down  freights  one-half,  and 
telegraph  combinations  reduced  the  average  price  of  mes- 
sages in  twenty  years  over  seventy  per  cent.  Between  1 880 
and  1900,  in  a  hundred  selected  industries,  representing 
nearly  all  that  have  employed  labor-saving  machinery,  and 
have  been  comprehended  within  the  combination  move- 
ments, the  gain  in  the  number  of  employes  was  steady, 
and  the  increase  in  wages  very  decided.    In  America,  where 
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the  principle  attains  its  highest  exposition,  only  four  per  cent, 
of  productive  power  is  furnished  by  vital  force.  In  Portu- 
gal, where  the  system  is  unknown,  it  takes  forty-two  per  cent. 
Wages  are  three  times  as  high  here  as  there,  and  Portugal 
has  ten  idle  men  to  one  in  the  United  States.  In  India,  where 
capital  is  |35  per  head,  wages  are  sixty  cents  per  week,  while 
in  America,  where  capital  is  $1,500  per  head,  wages  are  flO 
per  week. 

^  ^  ^  ^ 

I  am  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  misrepresentation 
to  which  I  shall  be  subjected.  There  will  be  no  honest 
pretext  for  any  one  to  say  that  any  line  has  reflected  upon 
honest  poverty  or  exalted  wealth  in  itself.  There  is  no  more 
contemptible  spectacle  than  youth  corroded  Math  cupidity 
— no  figure  more  pitiable  than  age  tottering  to  the  grave 
burdened  with  avarice  or  vulgarized  by  tawdry  display. 
But  the  hope  of  society  is  based  neither  on  the  career  of  the 
spendthrift  nor  on  the  example  of  the  miser.  The  Divine 
law  which  prescribed  work  as  the  order  of  a  Paradise  re- 
gained promised  that  its  reward  should  be  bread  for  to-day 
and  comfort  for  next  week. 
"  Honest  love,  honest  sorrow, 

"  Honest  work  for  the  day,  honest  hope  for  the  morrow." 
Let  ours  be  the  prayer  of  Agur  :  "  Give  me  neither 
riches  nor  poverty."  Let  us  believe,  with  Robert  Burns, 
that,  rich  or  poor,  "  the  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp,  a 
man's  a  man  for  a'  that."  There  may  be  real  joy  at  a  feast 
of  stalled  ox,  as  well  as  over  a  dish  of  herbs.  As  true  a 
heart  may  beat  inside  a  silken  vest  as  throbs  beneath  a  shirt 
of  camel  hair.  The  ideal  lies  neither  in  "  the  spiritless 
acquiescence  of  submissive  poverty  ",  nor  in  "  the  sturdy 
credulity  of  pampered  wealth."  "A  quiet  mind  is  richer 
than  a  crown."  The  poor  have  wrongs,  and  the  rich, 
too,  have  their  woes.    Let  us  take  comfort  that  "  there 
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is  no  pocket  in  a  shroud."  Social  uni-est  is  not  of  to-day. 
The  poet  Horace  wondered  "  why  no  man  was  quite  con- 
tent with  his  lot."  I  have  no  fears  that  in  a  land  where 
a  modest  surveyor  lad  born  this  day  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  ago,  became  the  "  Father  of  His  Coun- 
try ;"  where  the  hungry  printer's  apprentice  rose  to  be 
the  wisest  man  of  his  age  and  stood  uncovered  before 
kings ;  where  "  The  Millboy  of  the  Slashes  "  grew  into  the 
silver-tongued  tribune  of  the  people  ;  where  the  rail  splitter 
was  made  President  and  a  barefoot  lad  followed  the  tow- 
path  to  the  White  House — that  the  pessimistic  spirit  of 
social  revolt  shall  ever  attain  lasting  lodgment  in  the  serious 
public  judgment.  No  man  has  yet  in  this  country  attained 
— and  I  pray  God  no  man  ever  shall  attain — permanent 
power  and  influence  who  seeks  to  set  class  against  class,  to 
usurp  power  for  the  executive  or  disturb  confidence  in  the 
Courts,  to  wrest  property  from  its  owners,  or  to  repudiate 
public  or  private  obligations  whether  of  law  or  of  honor. 
No  philosophy  has  yet  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  unsettles  faith  in  the  balance  of  our 
governmental  powers,  in  the  ability  of  every  man  to  attain 
highest  fortune  and  chief  place  by  the  free  exercise  of  his 
talents,  the  honest  discharge  of  his  duty  and  the  fearless 
expression  of  his  opinion.  No  economical  system  has  ever 
prevailed  that  denies  the  right  of  every  man  to  work  for 
whom  he  pleases,  as  long  as  he  pleases,  and  for  whatever 
wage  he  is  willing  to  take.  Any  political  party  which  con- 
travenes these  principles,  if  in  power,  shall  be  swept  from 
it ;  and  any  which,  out  of  power,  persists  in  the  error  of 
opposing  them,  shall  wander  forever  in  the  wilderness  of 
defeat,  without  even  a  dying  glimpse  of  the  promised  land. 

"  For  those  who  have  some  of  this  world's  wealth,  and 
those  who  are,  or  deem  themselves,  a  little  stronger,  a  little 
more  skillful,  a  little  more  clever  than  the  average  of  their 
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fellows,  are  the  greater  number  of  mankind.  To  such  men, 
to  every  man  who  has  anything  to  lose,  to  him  who  feels 
the  dignity  of  honest  work,  to  him  who  loves  freedom,  to 
him  who  hopes  to  raise  himself,  the  idea  of  socialism,  as  a 
practical  thing,  is  altogether  odious.  Such  men  feel  that  to 
surrender  their  liberty  of  action,  to  resign  themselves  to  liv- 
ing upon  one  dead  level,  to  lay  aside  hope  and  ambition, 
would  be  to  relinquish  their  humanity.  They  will  not  do 
so,  and,  if  they  would,  they  cannot ;  for  a  man  can  only  rid 
himself  of  the  individual  spring  of  action,  as  he  can  relieve 
himself  of  his  shadow,  by  going  forth  into  outer  darkness." 

If  I  have  pleaded  my  cause  a  little  warmly  it  is  because 
I  hold  a  brief  for  an  unpopular  client,  who  has  long  suffered 
injustice  from  passion,  prejudice  and  envy.  The  poor  lack 
no  champion.  We  not  only  have  them  with  us  always,  but 
so  long  as  they  have  votes  they  will  never  fail  a  champion, 
and  they  will  never  be  ashamed  to  ask  for  a  hearing.  Their 
true  friends  are  not  those  who  would  misuse  or  mislead  them 
— who  would  incite  them  to  discontent  or  move  them  to  a 
sense  of  wrong — but  rather  the  sympathetic  heart,  the  bene- 
volent hand,  the  sagacious  brain  of  wealth  which,  conscious 
of  its  divine  mission,  says,  with  John  Ruskin,  himself  the 
heir  of  great  fortune,  who  gave  it  and  his  genius,  at  once, 
to  refining  the  rich  and  elevating  the  poor  : 

"  Let  the  great  mind  become  also  the  great  heart,  and 
let  him  stretch  out  his  sceptre  over  the  heads  of  the  common 
people  that  they  stoop  to  its  waving.  Let  me  help  you  to 
subdue  the  obstacle  that  baffled  our  fathers  and  put  away  the 
plagues  that  consume  our  children.  Let  us  together  water 
these  dry  places;  plow  these  desert  moons;  carry  this  food 
to  those  who  are  in  hunger ;  carry  this  light  to  those  who 
are  in  darkness  ;  carry  this  life  to  those  who  are  in  death." 
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